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obviously to be judged by different standards; and
I only speak of Scott because Ms story suggests one
significant difference. The interest of the Heart of
Midlothian culminates in the trial scene where Jeanie
Deans has to make the choice between telling the
fatal truth or saving her sister by perjury. Scott
treats it magnificently in his own way by broad
masculine touches. One advantage is naturally offered
by the facts from which he started. Jeanie Deans is
exposed to a tremendous ordeal, which brings out
most effectively her character, and involves a true
tragical catastrophe. The scene in the prison, which,
as George Eliot tells us, was to be the climax of Adam
Bede, is curiously wanting in irnpressiveness of this
nature. Poor helpless little Hester Sorrel has been
convicted of murder, and expects to be hanged next
day. Dinah Morris goes to her in order to persuade
her to make a confession. From the point of view
of the persons concerned that was no doubt a very
desirable result. But it does not in the least matter
to the story, as Hetty's guilt has been already
conclusively proved. Neither is it a result which
requires any great ability for its achievement. Hetty
is anything but a criminal who would make a point
of " dying game." She is a most pathetic figure,
bewildered, deserted, and in immediate prospect of
the gallows; and is quite unable to make any op-
position to the woman who comes to her with the
first message of love from outside her prison. To
have failed to extract a confession from her would
have shown a singular want of capacity in her spiritual
guide. One would have expected that a humdrum
gaol chaplain, or a rough revivalist with threats ofnvince one that theyideal heroine in
